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Trends toward part-time enrollment in postsecond^ry 
and implications for states in* the Southern Regional 
Board are ,discussed. It is noted that tctal enroMrment is 
slowing and may .be expected to begin .a decline through the mid-80s^ 
and the declinfe will deepen as full-tim^e students ' -tsH^ to be replaced 
ty students who. study part-time. Students older than 2t* years of age 
and women will continue'^to incftease as^a share of enrollments and the 
growth cf part-time study will continue largely because older 
students^ and especially cider womeii students^ are less* likely to 
attend full-time^ Public two-year colleges and urban unive'rsities 
will be the main growing. institutions^ due to their attraction for 
cider part-time students. The demand for new faculty will decline 
sharplYr as large surpluses of new doctorates continue. There will be 
greater emphasis on clarity of institutional mis^sions in iDOtb' the 
public and private s€LCtp):s/ and j^tatewida agencies will have ' 
increased authority Ko review; institutional prcgralns and budget s^ as 
resources have to be redistribtitea within " systems. (S^V 
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Implications of Part-Tirtie Eniy>llni^t Trends 
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Older students andy women — ^groups with a higher 4^n- 
dency to enroll part-t^ne — make up an increasing part of all 
postsecond|ary enrollment. This growing emphasis on pajt- 
tinie attendance iiv^ higher education results in enrollnient 
shifts among typ^sv of^. institutions and particular academic 
, departments withm ins^tutions. ^ 

Because the part-time student is one key to describing the 
volume of students and where they will be ^gjrqlled in the 
mid-80s, projections may be misleac^g if ihejf^do nof take 

■ Figure 1 

Headcount and PTE Enrollment, 
1976 (actual) and 1986 (projected), SREB States,. 
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Headcount 

2,826,000 



FTE 
2,218,000 
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into account the part-time student's increasing role, for 
' example, institutional finances will be affected by the grow- 
ing numbers o^ part-time students, since they pay o^ly a 
fraction of full-time tuition ^d as it takes two to three 
part-lime students to generate the same "amouht of state 
appropriations as one fuH-time student/ 

Many institutions and jstates already adjust for plrt-time 
students by changing headcount enrollments (in which every 
student who enrolls is counted equally, no matter what the 
course load) to full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollments, in 
which the part-time student is counted as less thah a full-time 
student to reflect the lighter course load. Between 1976 and 
' 1986, as part-time study becomes even more prevalent, the 
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gap betweeri headcount and FTE enpllment \vill widen. This 
growing difference may be equal to liO.OOO. potential full- 
time students electing part-time rather than full-time study 
(see Figure 1 and page 3). 

Older Students 

Nationwide , the numbers of 1 8 to 24 year olds will soon be 
declining. As the age disiribution shifts upward, there will be 
a larger share of people over 24 years old. A greater* propor- 
tioB of older pimple in the population also means increased 
percentages of older students. In 1975* the percent of stu- 
dents over 24 ye^ old was 33.6, conipared to only 20.5 
oercent in 1965 (Figure 2). 3y 1977, the share had grown to 
35.8 percent. Research organizations^uch as the Camegie 
.Ci^ncil oh Policy Studies in Higher Education, forecast 
, nnfereases in the proportion of the increasingly older 
population 'that will enroll in college, since these more 
mature people will have more leisurt time, highgfpersonal 
inconfie, and greater previous expe5ence4r!^!^ucation — the 
latter being the most powerful influence ^the enrollment of • 
older people. 

While older students will make' up larger oarts of totaf 
enrollment through 1986, it is uncertain whether older people 
will enroll in enough nunibers to bring ab©ut increases in 
total numbers of persons enrolling. 'A critical point, how- 
ever, is that older students are more likely to f\x/c family and 
job responsibilities, which r^quire that study bepart-time and 
close to home. Tho§e wli^pln hopes of enrollment increases 
on larger numbers oifitdBt^tuae^ts'mu take into account 
the proba'We pai^^time ^^irte4f tms attendance. ^ 
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Women students 

, Like older students, women are expecteicj to continjie 
incneasing as a proportion of total enrollment. In 1978, 
women students were 501 1 percent of all Southern enroll- 
ment. This represents a continuation of a trend which has 
seen women ^w from 36.5 percent of total enrollment in 

Flgura2 

Distribution of College Enrollment by Age, 
United States, 1965 and .1977 
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1951, to'' where thay are now -^;^majority of Southern - 
collegiate enrollment. The gre^st change has been in the 
Seventies. Qr^ 

The extent to which the trend of ever-grdfaXernuipt)ers ot 
women enrolling in higher esjlucation contini^will influ- 
ence theioverall enrollment outlook considerably. The large 
yearly increases of women students since the late 1960s 
probably cannot be sustained beyond ^he mid-80s, and there 
will be a point at which the percentage of women enrolling 
will start to level off. As women move closer to the same 
educational, social and economic patterns which character- 
ize men, they will be subject to many of the same counter- 
forces that have be^n dampening white male enrollment m 
the'coUegiatcseftor— declining economic value of a collegc 
cducatjlon, competition from non-collegiate sectors of post-^ 
secondary education, and earlier entry into the labor market. 
' Women may still grew as a proportion of total enrollment, 
even if their enrolhnent rates do not increase greatly. 
Between 1976 and 1978, women increased their share of 
enrolhnent frorii 47 to 50 percent due to declines in iht: 
participation" rates of men as well as. to an increase m 
. women*s rates. In any event, increases in the women's share 
of.total enrollment may reach as high as 55 to 60 percent 
according to some estimates. Since larger proportions of 
women than men studentsv^iftend college paft-tiipe (Table 1), 
estimates including a larger share of women willalso contain 
a larger percentage bf part-time students and while such 
increases in part-time women students may not affect head- 
, count pftycctions, they will deflate somewhat the FTE 
projection^:- .<'^' ^ 

* * / ' " 

Black Enrollment ^ . 

Over the last decade the doubling of black enrolhnent in 
the South was a major factor., along with the growing number 
o\ women and older students, in increasinglotol enrolhnent 



by 5(V^ercent. While blacks may stjll continue to increase as 
a proportion of total enroUment their rate of increase is likely 

to lev*el^ff. I 1. 

Since 1970, as their enrollment ha^ doubled, blacks have 
increased from 12 to 15 percent of enrolhnent in the South. 
Over this tirhe, blacks have continued to make up about 19 • 
percent of the population . Narrowing of the gap has been due 
mostly to large increases in the rate at which blacks have been 
going to college during a time vvhen white rates were slowing 
down. While there is room for the college-going ]^tes of 
"black high school graduates to grow to those of white gradu- 
ates any likelihood that black enrolhnent will continue to 
increascAt the sanle'rate as frotn 1970 to 1977 would require 
a suddfen increase in the high school graduation tate of 
blacl»r which is still substantially below the white rate . 

While black enrollment may not provi* the large growth 
impact it did in the late 1960s and 1970s, it may be expected 
to add to the increasing proportion of older students m total 
enrollment, as blacks tend to enroll later than whites. While 
blacks enroll part-time somewhat less than whites, this dif- 
ference is decreasing, as black enrolhtient is growing more at 
predominantly white than at black* colleges. This shift 
reflects less ftiU-time study, which is especially common at 
black colleges in the South— a possibihty that could sen- 
ously affect the black private college sector. 

A3 mdfe blacks attend part-time, black enrolhnent at two- 
year institutions is likely Jto continue to grow. Blacks may , 
also participate in the overall trend toward more upper level 
and graduate Study; they are currently underrepresented at 
these levels. ^ - ^ - 

Pact-Time Enrollment Shares . 

Part-time students have been increasing more than full- 
time students since the 1960s both in the Uhited States and in 
the South (Table 2). Although the proportion of part-tirhe 

Ta^lel 

Percentage of Students Enrolling Part-time, by Sex, 
United States and SREB States, 
1974, 1977, and 1978 j 

'^wM^m 
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students has always lagged in the South comparc4 to the^ 
nation (37:2 percent and 41.3.perccnt respectively in 1978), 
this gap has been decreasing since 1967 (Figure 3).- 
• The smaller share of part-time enrolhnent in^the South 
iintil recent years was probably dtte to the more niraltharac-^^ 
ter of the South compared to other regions and to/the-dif- 
ferences in educational background of its people. The enroll- 
ment of women ahd older students depends greaUy on the^ 
presence of institutions near the home^while the strongest 
factor influencing the enrolment of olOer persons is cduca- 
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tional experience. The South has been catchiipg up fast, both 
in making higheic.education more accessible and in raising tSt 
educational attainnient of its people. The growth of cities and 

Table2 

( Part-tlmp Enrollment as a Percent of Total 
- Enrollment, United States and*!5REB States, 
1967, 1975, 1978, 1986 (Projected)^ 




suburbs and the recent expansion of urban universities and 
. community colleges (trends which came later to the South) 
have fueled this closing of the gap between the South and 
other regions. 

In itsVrojections of PTE enrollment, SREB assumes that 
the share of part-time enrollment will increase at a modest 
rate, although a bit faster in the South, as the region continues 
to narrow the difference between it and the nation, 

.Kind of Enrollment _ * 

The reasons for students enrolling for undergraduate or 
graduate degrees, or for no specific degree (unclassified), 
range from a desire for general education and lifelong learn- 
ing for leisure and recreation to demands for continuing 
education for professional and occupational recertificatipn 



Enrollment Projections Through 1986 



SREfr estimates that headcount 
enrollment in the region will in- 
crease about four percent between 
1976 and 1986, compared to the 90 
percent Increase experienced 
between 1966 and 1976. By the mid- 

* 80s, full-time-equivalent (PTE) en- 
rollment is expected to decline two 
p^cent in the^ South. IHere are the 
details: 

^ 1 ) Both the nation and the region 
are expected to have small percent- 
age increases in headcount enroll- 
^ ment between 1976 and "1986, with 
those in the South being greater 
(Table A),. 

2) In both the South and the 
nation,' PTE enrollment is expected 
to register percentage declines be- 
tween 1976 and 1986 (Table B), 

3) The differences in headcount 
and PTE enrollment percentage 
changes are significant (Table C). 
Xhese differences represent the 
equivalent of more than a half mil- 
lion fewer full-time students in the 
iiation and more than 140.000 in the 
region, 

4) In comparing^ regional and 

• national changes in headcount and 
PTE enrollment, the South experi- 
enoes a somewhat steeper fall when 
the shift from headcount to PTE 
enrollment is made (Table C). This 
sharper regional difference be- 
tween^headcount and PTE .enroll- 
ment can be traced to the fact that . 

'the SbJth now has 9 large/ propor-/ 
tion of fulkttme students than the 
nation as a whole. While the trend in 
t)oth the region and the nation is for 
greater proportions of part-time ^ 
students, it is likeiyithat the South 
will see a slightly sharper shift to 
part-time study as Uie region {be- 
comes mbre like thetiation. ^ 



5) Important Xd these 1976-86 PTE 
projections is that both the United 
States and the South niay expect 
slight increases from 1976-81 but 
decreases between 1981 and 1986 
(Table B). Again, 'these PTE in- 
creases are larger^ and the de- 
creases smaller in|^£egJon than in 
the nation. The greaTef^sowth and 
lesser declines in the South's PTE 
enrollment are due primarily to the 
region's increasing share of 18 to 35 
yearolds. , 

Note: in 1978, the National Center . 



for Education Statistics (NOES) 
issued its ^factions of Education 
Statistics tom986'87, which provided 
three ^ets of headcount and full- 
time-equivalent projections for the 
period 1976-86. Actual enrollment 
levels recorded for 1976-78 point to 
the low projections as the' most 
likely. Using the National' Planning 
Association's Regional Economic 
Projection ^{Series t7 R-1), SREB 
adapted the NCES headcount and 
full-time-equivalent estimates for 
the 14 Southern stated: 



Table A i 

Projections of Headcount Ehrollment, United States and SREB States, 



1976,1981,1986 (111 Thousands) 



Urtfted States 
SREB States 



Actual 
1976 

11,012 
2,826 



Projected 



Percent Change 



1981 
11,646 

3.043 



1966 
11,040 
2,945 



1976-81 

+5.6 

+7.7 



1961-66^ 1976-66 
-5.2 +0.3 

-3.2 +4.2 



Table B 

Projections of PTE Ei^rollment, United States end SREB States,' 
1976,1981,1986 (In TliDusands) r 



United States 
SREB states 



Actual 

1976 
8,313 

2,218 



Projected 



Percentage Change 



1961 
8,517 

2,293 



1966 
7,937 
2,173 



1976-81 
+2.5 
+3.4 



1961-66 \197^ 
-6-8 -i.5 



-5.2 



-2.0^ 



, TabfcjC 

Comparison of Headcount to PTE Enrollment Changes, 
Unfted States and SREB States, 1976-86 

Headcount FTd 4 

1976-86 197fre6 

United states +0.3 " -4.5 

• SREB states ' +4.2 -2.0 
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and advancement. The level of enrollment, of course, also 
depends on a person's previous education arid on the practi- 
<:ality of fill 1- time study. 

In 1976, graduate and unclassified students were ^ore 
likely to^be attending part-time than were undergraduate 
students (Figure 4). Between now and 1 986, as larger shares 
of older ^jtudent^ may be expected to enroll, currejjt^vels of 
graduate and unclassifred enrollment should b/mjhtained. 
Older students will have more education in their backgrtJ^nd 
and more income and demand for education as an avoca- 
tion — all of which point to older people enrolling part-time in 
advanced graduate courses or as unclassified students not 
pursuing' a specific degree. Graduate and unclassified part- 
timr study fit the lifestyles and educational "heeds of older 
students who may be the chief growing group of students in 
higher education in the mid-80s. 

Type of Institution 

Of older part-time students, three-quarters of those who 
attend college for the fu^t time spend their first two years of 
college at a two-year institution. These colleges tend to be 
less expensive, more accessible, and more related to occupa- 
tional interests, all of which are features that fit the needs of 
older students who may attend college only part of the time 
, (Figure 5). 

■ , The growth of the public two-year sector in the South may 
be exfpected to continue through 1986 as it has since the 
1960s, although at a slower rate. While this growth trend 
leveled between 'l 975 and 1977, as the Vietnam veterans 
used up their educational benefits, the two-ye^^stitutions 

. in 1978 were still the primary growinjg secton^err with the 
decrease in the enrollment of veterans. 

s. In addition to older students, larger proportions of women 
shKients are being drawn to two-year colleges (figure 6). As 

; ^ FIgurea 

Part-Time Enrollment as a Percent of Total 
Enrollment, U.S. and SIrEB States, 
; 1 967, 1 975, 1 978, 1 986 (projected) 




with older students, a strong reason is- the suitability of the 
two-year college for part-time students (Table 3). While the 
enrollment rates of men" may be declining ^ome, those of 
women are increasing, and more of these women are going to 
two-year institutions. Also, as more studSHti are attending 
part-time, a greater percentage of them are giing tp public 
two-year colleges. \ 

Since part-time students favor public institu^ons generally 
^30 percent of public four-year coHege enrollment is juffij^ 
time versus\19 percent of the private sector), the puBlic 
universities and four-year institutions may have their shares 

V Table 3 . v 

' Percent of All Part-time Students Attending \ 
Two- Year and Four- Year Institutions, United States 
and SREB States, 1967, 1975, 1978 




reduced less than private institutions by the move to two-year 
colleges. However, any drop in the private sector's share of 
FTE enrollment will be lessened some byiits greater attrac- 
tion to full-time students. ' 

It is likely that four-year colleges, both public and private, 
will sustain much of the enrollment decline (Table 4). While 
universities have not grown as fast in the 1970s as have other 
four-year institutions, it has been largely due to their 
choosing to limit enrollmemand retain their^electivity. With ^ 
thfcir reputations and resources, uni^versities will be ^blo tO' * 
maintain or increase ^their share of total enrollment as tney 
begin to compete widj the smaller Jour-year colleges. The 
most vulnerable colleges'^uld se^ to be the smaller four- 
year public institutions with lar^teacher-preparation pro- 
grams, and private liberal arts cSleges^which both depend 
on younger full-timtf undergraduates. j 

It should be noted th^ this forecast extends past trends and • 
current assumptionsTt ii likely, howeVer, that the private as , ,* 
weir as the public four-year institutions will attempt to 
change tlje direction of the%ends tha^^ve seen the public A 
two-year coflege become more attractive to women and older 
students who study part-tinae^ There i$ evklehce that such 
"forces already ait operating/^ ] y • ' • 

Public-Private Shai»8 . , 

Publicly-coi^lled institutions "in the Sbi^^increased 
their share of total enrollment from 75 to nearly 85 percent 
. .between r965 and 1976. This reflected' the' rwiionwide 
trend, although the public sector in the South, m modem 
times, has ^ways had a laiger share of total enrollment than 
is true nationally. Sincd 1976, ho;j>(ever, the shangs have 
stabilized in the South and in the Lftfited States. . j 
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Underlying the success private collegel as a group have 
enjoyed in maintaining their 1976 share of enrollment has 
been their capacity to hicrease their enrollment of full-time 
students at the same rate as they have increased their part- 
time enrollments. These similar changes in full- and part- 
time enrollment also led to identical increases in headcount 

Table4 

Percent of Total Enrollment by Type of Institution, 
Headcount and PTE, SREB States, 
1972, 1976, 1986 (Projected) 



23.0 
3J0 4.0 




33.6 ^mim.: 32.9 3M 3a5 

13.8 pjSliSfe^ 12.8 • 9J6 11.0 

21.9 ^ *M 26.8 ZfJO 31.0 

t.7 '•''^3 . JS .5 

j loca 100.0 idiu) 100.0 ; 

and FTC enrpllment, unlike the experience of the public 
sector. Precise forecasting of how public and private colleges 
will share enrollment by 1986 is risky, given the erratic 
events of the last three years. The recent stabilizing of shares 
seems to have resulted from the private colleges maintaining 
their attraction for and hold on ^11-time residential students 
at a time when the relatively new markejts of older and. 
part-time commuter students were being tapped by the public 
institutions. In many cases this is a necessity, pot a matter of 
choice, given the lesser accessibility of many private col- 
leges, which often are not as urban as public colleges. 

While private colleges have been able to maintain their 
FTE enrollments because of their success .with full-time 
students, there may be problems ahead in that the primary 
pool for full-time residential students ( 1 8 to 24 year olds) will 
start to shrink soen, since it is likely that the all-timd largest 
higfi. school class in this century is graduatiHjg in 1979. As 
potential students age, they |^ill favor part-time study 
because of job and family responsibilities. Since part-time 
students go to nearby institutions, the public sector, with its 
l^er number of colleges near population centers, may be 
expected to attract more of these students. 

Therefore, the trend toward larger enrollment shares for 
the public sector will probably be resumed, thoi^ this 
increase would be. even more evident with headcount nuip- 
bers of students than with FTE enrollments. 

Need for New Faculty In the South 

Projecting enroUmentsjpn an PTE basis can lead to a truer 
estimate of instructional workload, which tells how many 
new faculty may be needed in the South from 1976 to 1986; 



Nearly 70 percent fewer new faculty will be needed in 1986 
than in 1976, according to the most likely projections of the 
demand for new faculty, This also ijieans that fewer faculty 
with recent doctorates will be in demand (Figure 7). 
Comparing these projections of demand with the expected 
supply of doctorates produced in the South alone results in 
large surpluses, perhaps as high as 80 percent for each year 
from 1981 through 1986, Already, the excess of recent 
doctorate recipients relative to faculty openings piay be 
running near 40- percent. The declining demand for new 
faculty, expected to be especially severe after 1980, is 
changing the profile of faculty characteristics. The following 
trends arc likely to become even more evident through the 
mid-80s: 

+ Older.faculty on the average, as fewer young faculty ard 
^ hired; 

+ Less faculty movement amdng institutions, as bidding for 
* senior faculty decreases; *' >r * 

+ Continuing decline in faculty salaries, when compared to ^ 

pay scales of business and industry; . \^ 

+ Senior faculty leaving for jobs in business an4 govern- 
ment, as salaries lag; ' ' ^ ^ 
+ More new doctorates seeking jobs in non-academic 

sectors; - ' , 

+ Higher percentage of faculty with tenure, while at the 
sameltime more cautiousness about pfxjmotinjg faculty to 
tenure ranks, ^ . 

^ ^Flgurei 

Percent of Students Attending Pdrt-TlnQe, 
By Level of Enrollment, SREB States, 1976 



241.800 
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The ways in which higher education responds to the con* 
sequences of reduced demand for new faculty will laigely 
characterize higher education in the South in 1986. On the 
one hand, during this period, institutions could raise faculty 
hiring and promotion . standards and even lower student- 
faculty ratios — responses that may improve quality and 
whic[i are relatively less expensive during a time when 
students and faculty numbers are stable, instead of growing. 
On the other hand, the new supply-demand situation of 
faculty and the economic uncertainty associated with smaller 
increases in student numbers will provide grounds on which 
to push for greater efficiency. Instituti6ns will be more likely 
to hedge on hiring new people until students actually are 
enrolled for a year or more. — - 



Implications of the Profile 

Clear^t^nstltutlonal Roles 

As enrollments decline overall and funds stabilize, there is 
likely to be more competition among institutions within state 
systems and between the public and private sectors. Institu* 
tions will try to anticipate whatever may attract bigger parts 
of the shrinking revenue — items such as enrollment of older 
and part-time students, aj^plicable kinds of research and 
public service, and more career-delated programs. If such 
competition is allowed, the results could* be unnecessary 
^luplication of programs and dilution of revenue so that 
quality is lowered. ^ ( 

To check such competition, there is a clear trend toward 
more systefnatic^lanning, which emphasizes the delineation 
of missions and roles for each insti^tution. The specification 
of these roles is lilPely to be more precise and stated in terms 
specific to each ^tuaCion, detailing the kinds of students to be 
served, in what Ways, and the levels and kinds of programs to 
be offered. ' 

Program Review ^ 

Growing out of more detailed statemente^Cj^istitutional 
roles is the need for procedures to put these roles into action 
by bridging the gao between written (or perhaps statutory) 
plans and budgeted pbograms. In keeping wj^ re^PP^ trends, 
stronger forms of progjram review, incliiding the^wers to 
review and terminate existing programs, are likely. Strong 
program review, when coupled with/'precise role statements 
^n the one hand, and niore adaptable budget procedure^ on 
the other, can lead to budgets.that reflect planned roles. 

Financing • 

As enrollment growth evens off or declines for pOblic 
systems, funding- procedures may change. Whether strict 
quantitative formulas or itiote subjective criteria-have^n 
used, most state systems ^axejjUhe pasr>Jied rcquerts and 
allocations of funds to th^prospect of more student^ 

States will tend to develop procedures for funding higher 
education that arc ^propriate for an Ira when the emph^is is 
not on building larger systems but on consolidating what 
exists. Moreover, since there will be variation within each 
state, as a few colleges may gain students while others lose 
enrollment, new funding procedures will need to be apt)lica- 
ble to both growtb and retrenchment in the same system. If 
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higher education must continue to ask for more money as 
enrollments decline, legislators and budget officers are 
bound to question why resources should not come off as they 
went on^in strictrelationship to enrollment changes. • 

One consequence of the no-growth situation is that higher 
education may be expected to justify why resources cannot 
be reduced at the rat)es of enrollment decrease. One response 
will be to divide budgets up into distinct areas that can, be 
analyzed according to how much their costs actually depend 
on enrollment. Some areas, li)ce instruction, may be very 
dependent, while others— such as maintenance-^ay 
continue at more or less the same level, whether or not 
enrollment changes. To analyze budgets in such detail may 
* require studies of actual institutional costs and their relation- 
ship to enrolimentchariges. Requests for budgets built on the 
specific cost-enrollment relationshfps in each budget area 
will most likely be granted when there is some assurance that 
the money, once granted, will be spent in the budget areas 
requested. Such accountability and control may be the quid 
pro quo for not decreasing funding at rates equal to enroll- 
ment decline. 

. A second consequence of declining enrollments and 
reduced funding priorities for the fmancing of higher educa- 
tion is a move toward requesting and allocating budgets by 
kinds of service. Most budgets, although they may be 
requested by service area, such as instruction, research, or 
public service, are not allocated by service area but by line 
item, i.e., certain amounts to be spent foi^>alaries, wages, 
opeijating expenses, equipment, and so forth. As higher 
education seeks tc^document reasons to ask for funds besides 
enrollment, the emphasis will be on identifying the unique, 
services offered, other than g^eral academic instruction. 
These services may include -f&medial instruction, continuing 
education for older working students, public services such as 
training for governmental workers, and research on -topics 
such as the problems of etier^y and social welfare. 

A third consequbnc^-tJTstabilized enrollment and overall 
funding may be lhe\^plication of a loose form of zero-base 
budgeting. This may seem a compromise between thi»«togi- 
tional incremental way of fmancing (in -v/hich l^t yeirrST 
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Some Cirpumstances That Could Affect The Profile 



More Enrollment 

Recession - Higher education may be cpnsitlered a better 
mvestrnerit.^ jobs are fewer arid lowenp^ying. A 

Relnstitution off draft -Though th^re probably would not be 
student deferments, young men mtg'ht enroll in greater nu^^- 
bers, as college can be entered ana left more easily than 
employment. Also, more yoiiffg men would have veterans* \ 
berieflts to spend on college^er service. 

Effffects of declining enroilmefits on supc^ly of college gradu- 
<^tes - By the mld-80s. fewer graduates may reduce the com- 
fbrtable suplDly of college graduates jbf the*1970s. Potential 
students fnay realize thfiit -there Is a better job market for 
'vdegree-holders. and enrollments would increase. 

Stricter requlrennents for the continuing edfjdBtlon of profes- 
sionais - EmergifiQ competency standards f6r teachers as well 
as codes reourring professionals in medicine, allied health, 
law. social work arm other fields to pursue further education. 



Less Enrollment 

Economic prosperity - Many well-paying jobs 
with good advancement opportunities. At the 
very best, this results in potential fulMime stu- 
dents enrolling part-time. At the worst, it results 
in the^e persons not enrolling at alt. 

Worsening oversupply of college graduates in^ 
the labor niarket in certain fielda 



Parity of women - As women c'otnp cwser to / 
attaining the san^ or better educatioi^at bacK- 
ground as men. th^participaiion rates are likely 
to stabilize, f^o longerwill morehigher eolation 
be a clear edge in the economic sectoV. as edu- 
cated women will be less scarce. 

Final phasing but of Vietnam Veterans' Benefits - 

By the early 1980s benefits of those who served 
during the Vietnam buildup will have expired. 
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programs ate aiUo^atically carried over and only, requested - 
addition^^ are ex^wiined), and full' zero-base analy^s. in 
which a/Z^rograms aic re-examined. FTUctuating enrollment 
among instituti6ns and\tabilized funding for the system may 
necessitate, for state systems, the cutting of ftinds from some 
units to redistribute to others. This reallocati^ of funds 
means that new programs at one institution ir.ay be linked to- 
the elimination of programs at other uAits. As soon as estab- 
lishfed rescHuxes have to be retrenched in order to justify new 
ones,>a foSiof funding which is ba^ed on some kind of 
systen^ic analysis of the priorities and comparative effec- 
tiveness of all programs is likely, not just of the neMt ones 
being requested. While comprehensive zero-base budgeting 
is too ctetailed to be moved from theory t^ractice, some of 
, its principles prot)ably can be applied ><^., -the heed for 
' regular assessment of how aU funded programs are meeting 
^. important goals. . 

\ Coordination and Governance 

^ b an environment of increased competition for declining 
^ enrollments and institutional conGem;over ways to claim a 
fair share of the shrinking public funding ayajlable to higher 
education, it will be critical that state systems are seen as 
l..^^ making effective use of i;esources^. As funds and enrollments 
^^iT^bilize and other reasons for -funding are proposed by 
higher education, it may become even more important for a 
state's institutions to speak/ as , ^ system wijh organized 
pihppose and-poooti^s. • . o 

> ^ Even more fmporiant, however, is the necessity for judg- 

meiits *to be ijpade abj^ut how funds th^ finally are appropri- 
'ated will be allocated to colleges iAthe system. As the 
shifting of funds and programs acrossln^titutions becJQmes 

' ' more common, the Rivers of the staj^ agency to man^ 
such reallocations will lye tested. . • 

] The state agency increasingly may have to show that the 
reasons for which money i^ requested are the functions on 



which appropriations actually arejpent. This need to close 
the gap between the request and allocation processes may be 
the most severe test qf state agencies if, indeed, credible 
funding strategies ,*basedj)n factors other than enrollment, 
are to be mounted. .. . 

While,, in theory, coordinating agericies probably cpuld 
achieve the close mai^gement needed, especially in organiz- 
ing a concerted request strategy, it is more likely that those 
agencies with governing powers will be able to take what is 
appropriated," allocate it to institutions, and assure that it is 
spent in ways that are seen as more accountable by the public. 

Summary , 

J □ Total enrollment is slowing and may be expecteci,to 
begin a decline through theWd-80s. : ' 

□ The decline will deeper/as fulKime students tend to 
be replaced by students wl^o s^u6y part-time. / 

□ Students older than 24 years of age.and women will 
^continue to increase as a share of enrollment. ^ 

□ The growth of part-time study will continue largely 
becausfe older students, and especially oldej women stu- 
dents, are less llkaly to attend full-tin<e. 

\: Public two-year colleges and urban universities will 
be the main growing institutions, due to their attraction for 
older, part-tim^ students. 

□ The demand for new faculty will decline shai-ply. a^ 
large surpluses of new doctorates continue. 

□ T/tere will be greater emphasis on clarity of iostitu- 
tionafl missions in bo^ the public and privaW^ectors. 

-^ '□Statewide ageno^s will have inqreasedxauthority to 
review institutional praams and bud^ts. as resources 
have to*be redistributerfWtthin systems. 
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